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SPEECH. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consider- 
tion  the  President’s  message  on  the  admission  of  California,  Mr.  Silvester,  of  New  York,  addressed 
le  Committee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Winthrop,)  in  a 
peech  that  he  delivered  on  this  floor  some  months  since,  said  that  he  thought,  or 
hat  others  did,  that  the  ship  of  state  was  equipoised  on  the  verge  of  a  wave,  and 
hat  before  her  was  an  unfathomable  abyss,  into  which  she  was  in  danger  of  being 
lunged. 

A  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  McWillie,)  also  said  that  the  vessel  of  state 
’as  within  the  circling  influences  of  the  maelstrom  of  disunion;  that  already  she 
egan  to  feel  the  force  of  the  waters;  and  that  soon  she  would  be  engulphed  within 
lis  vortex,  unless  timely  and  efficient  aid  was  afforded  her.  I  cannot,  sir,  concur 
i  either  of  these  melancholy  representations  of  the  situation  of  our  beloved  country, 
he  ship  of  state  is  not  in  danger,  as  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.  A  congres - 
onal  flaw  has  struck  her;  she  has  only  made  a  lee  lurch;^s\ie  will  soon  be  righted, 
id  come  into  port  with  her  sails  all  set  and  without  a  rent — the  vessel  itself  safe 
id  sound,  and  the  same  honored,  distinguished,  and  trustworthy  commander  on 
nard  who  is  now  at  the  helm,  and  who  will  never  surrender  the  noble  vessel  to  the 
s  ack  and  piratical  flag  of  disunion. 

I  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  no  danger  of  this  Union.  If  the  politicians  desired 
'dissolution,  the  people  would  not  suffer  it.  Let  this  Congress,  if  it  could  do  it, 
iss  a  law  declaring  the  Union  dissolved,  and  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  nulli- 
:ation  would  be  the  popular  doctrine.  It  would  run  rampant  through  the  land,  and 
5  the  order  of  the  day.  We  should  not  only  be  expunged  out  of  our  seats,  but  we 
ould  be  politically  expunged,  and  that  for  all  time  to  come.  Let  any  individual  of 
:is  or  the  other  House  introduce  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Union  is  dissolved, 
id  he  would  render  himself  as  infamously  notorious  as  he  who  burnt  the  temple  at 
phesus,  or  as  Benedict  Arnold  himself.  The  hearts  of  the  people  are  sound  upon 
is  question,  and  politicians  cannot  change  them.  They  are  firmly  and  devotedly 
tached  to  the  union  of  these  States.  They  are  bound  to  it  by  cords  which  cannot 
j.sily  be  sundered.  All  the  agitation  and  tumult  that  exist,  are  made  and  exist  only 
;re.  The  country,  from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  is  as  calm  and  com- 
jised  as  a  “summer’s  morning;  and,  although  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  are  at- 
mpted  to  be  sown  in  it  broadcast,  still  our  fellow-citizens  are  engaged  as  usual  in 
eir  accustomed  avocations,  and  the  political  storm  and  tempest  which  have  raged 
thin  these  Halls,  have  passed  over  them  without  disturbing  their  equanimity. 

S  Nature  and  art  both  combine  with  our  own  feelings  to  declare  us  a  united  people, 
br  rivers  and  mountains,  our  telegraphs,  railroads,  canals,  and  other  channels  of 
jmmunication,  our  common  language  and  common  origin,  proclaim,  in  accents  too 
lphatic  to  be  mistaken,  “what  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder.” 
But  still  it  is  painful  to  hear  and  witness  what  has  been  heard  and  witnessed  on 
is  floor. 

On  the  most  memorable  day  of  the  session,  the  13th  of  December  last,  a  gentle- 
m  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Meade,)  said  that,  if  certain  acts  were  passed,  he  hoped 
at  his  eyes  had  rested  on  the  last  Speaker  of  this  House. 

A  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  at  the  same  time  declared  that,  if  cer- 
n  measures  were  adopted,  he  was  in  favor  of  disunion.  Disunion  for  what?  Not 
cause  we  wished  to  agitate  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  States,  or  to  interfere 
th  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  there  at  all.  Not  that  we  proposed  to  take 
'ay  any  of  the  rights  which  are  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  to  any  individual  in 
s  Confederacy.  Disunion  for  what?  “Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the 
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streets  of  Ascalon  ,”  lest  the  nations  of  the  earth  rejoice  and  laugh  us  to  scorn,  be 
cause  we  desired  to  devote  free  territory  to  freedom;  to  keep  that  free  which  carm 
to  us  so.  While  he  was  denouncing  a  party  on  this  floor  who  required  pledges  Iron 
their  candidate  for  Speaker,  he  demanded  pledges  from  this  House  to  a  certain 
course  of  policy,  before  he  would  consent  to  its  organization.  In  the  one  case  th 
demand  and  pledge  were  secret;  in  the  other  the  demand  was  open,  and  this  wa 
the  difference  between  them.  And  for  fear  that  such  acts  should  be  passed,  he  wa 
unwilling  that  an  organization  should  take  place.  He  desired  that  the  purse  stringy 
of  the  nation  should  be  closed.  His  section  wanted  nothing  and  would  have  nothin 
from  the  public  Treasury.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  very  fortunate  k 
the  State  of  Georgia  that  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  her  borders  were  removed,  an 
that  neither  she  nor  her  citizens  had  any  claim  against  tne  United  States,  if  the  gen 
tie  man’s  doctrine  was  to  prevail.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  election  of  Pies 
dent  Taylor,  and  rumor  says  that  he  was  instrumental  in  tne  appointment  of  one  c 
more  of  the  Cabinet.  He  must  have  known  that,  in  the  course  he  pursued,  he  wa 
thwartin-  the  Administration  of  his  own  choice,  and  denying  to  it  and  to  its  men 
bers  and  to  all  the  subordinate  officers,  through  the  want  of  the  organization  of  Coi 
oress,  the  salaries  to  which  they  would  be  entitled,  and  that  he  was  stopping  the  h 
o-islation  of  the  country.  He  declared  that,  if  we  refused  to  give  him  the  pledge  h 
required,  he  wished  “that  discord  might  reign  forever.”  What  a  scene  was  the 
presented  on  this  floor;  what  clapping,  what  stamping,  what  manifestations  ot  a] 
plause;  such  as  wrnre  unbecoming  the  place,  undignified  in  us  as  representatives 
and  disrespectful  to  the  American  people.  I  will  here  quote  passage  from  th 
legacy  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  to  us,  his  descendants.  It  has  often  been  n 
ferred  to,  but  it  cannot  too  often  be  read  and  reflected  upon.  It  appears  tome  to  t 
extremely  appropriate  in  this  place.  Let  us  cherish  it  as  we  would  our  deare 
earthly  treasure,  and  be  influenced  by  its  precious  precepts  and  injunctions. 
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;The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  just 
so-  for  it  s  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  independenee-the  support  of  your  tranqa.lhty 
home  vour  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  high 
nrize  ’  ^But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  par 
will  be  taken  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  ot  this  truth  ;  as  th 
Z  "he  point  in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  w 
be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,— it  is  of  infinite  m, 
me“  that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  Union,  to  your  collects 
and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attachment, 
it-  accustoming  yourself  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  ai 
prosperity  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenancing  whatever  may  su 
gest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  fi, 
dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  a 

cred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts.” 


Another  gentleman  from  the  same  State  (Mr.  Stephens)  concurred  in  all  that  b 
colleague  had  said,  and  made  a  remark,  which  it  pained  me  to  hear  escape  his  hps- 
“  Let  the  curses  of  the  eternal  God  rest  upon  the  man  who  does  not  stand  by  h 
section.”  We,  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  have  been  used  to  look  up  to  him 
one  of  our  standard  bearers  ;  one  of  the  champions  of  the  Whig  party.  M  e  we 
nroud  of  him  ;  we  admired,  we  respected,  we  loved  him,  on  account  ol  his  enlargi 
national  views,  of  the  eloquence  with  which  he  uttered  them,  and  the  firmness  ai 
decision  with  which  he  maintained  them.  We  were  proud  of  him,  not  the  less  s 
because  his  eyes  first  saw  the  light  under  a  southern  sun,  or  that  his  fame  was  a  pa 
of  the  fame  of  the  whole  country.  He  always  stood  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  in 
midst  of  the  waters,  against  whose  base  the  waves  of  Executive  misrule  dashed  han 
less.  He  denounced  in  a  fearless,  independent,  and  eloquent  manner,  the  encroac 
ments  of  the  Executive  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  especially  on  the  ugh  s 
this  House.  He  was  one  of  our  beacon  lights  to  point  out  to  us  the  shoals  and  quic 

1/111  .  -rT-r,  >1  •  _ : _ -f„ll  lnrxc  rnn  n  fi!)' 


sands  that  beset  our  path.  When  this  expression  fell  from  his  lips,  I  could  ha- 
said,  as  Fisher  Ames  did  in  his  eulogy  on  Hamilton,  heart  grew  liquid  a 


heard  it,  and  I  could  have  poured  it  out  like  water.”  The  gentleman  said  that  t) 
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inguage  above  used  by  him  was  uttered  by  Kossuth.  Could  the  noble  Hungarian, 
ie  Washington  of  his  country,  have  entertained,  much  less  expressed  such  a  senti¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  not  characteristic  of  the  man.  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  applied  it. 
I,  In  speaking  of  or  to  a  division,  a  brigade,  a  regiment,  a  company,  a  section  of  the 
my,  he  might  have  said,  stand  by  your  section  against  the  injustice  and  oppression 
■  Austria  and  Russia.  To  the  citizens  he  might  have  said,  stand  by  your  own  coun¬ 
ty,  as  against  the  assaults  of  your  enemies;  be  steadfast,  be  determined  and  firm 
i  the  maintenance  of  your  rights.  He  could  not  have  said  of  his  own  country  and 
his  own  countrymen,  stand  by  your  section  as  against  each  other.  It  was  ex- 
emely  appropriate,  in  making  his  appeal  to  them  against  their  enemies  ;  entirely 
it  of  place  and  improper,  if  addressed  to  different  portions  of  his  own  countrymen, 
ith  a  view  of  rendering  them  hostile  to  their  brethren.  As  applied  to  the  honora- 
e  gentleman’s  own  country,  is  not  the  expression  an  unfortunate  one  ?  How  can 
ly  measure  be  matured  and  adopted,  if  each  section  of  this  vast  country  looks 
fly  to  its  own  peculiar  interests  and  not  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  whole  ? 
the  North  should  insist,  that  its  policy  only  should  be  secured,  and  the  South,  that 
would  only  advocate  its  own  peculiar  interests;  if  the  West  should  say,  we  can 
gislate  only  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  section,  and  the  East,  we  have  a  legis- 
Fion  which  must  be  enforced  exclusively  for  our  benefit ;  in  what  a  position  would 
ch  a  course  place  us  !  How  humiliating  and  inefficient  would  this  Government 
en  be  !  The  gentleman,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  autograph 
py  of  the  Farewell  Address  of  Gen.  Washington,  described  in  glowing  and  lively 
iors  the  principles  contained  in  it,  and  commended  them  to  our  admiration  and 
actice.  Is  the  imprecation  he  invoked  upon  the  individual  who  did  not  stand  by 
s  section  in  correspondence  with  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  that  address  ? 

A  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Brown,)  and  a  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
a,  (Mr.  Cltngman,)  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  had  calculated  the  value  of 
3  Union.  The  latter  gentleman  thought,  if  I  mistake  not,  among  other  benefits  a 
^solution  of  the  Union  would  bring  to  his  own  State,  one  would  be  a  reduction  in 
5  price  of  railroad  iron.  We,  in  our  section,  do  not  estimate  the  Union  by  dot¬ 
's  and  cents;  we  keep  no  balance  sheet  of  that  kind.  Our  account  is  all  one  of 
lebtedness  to  the  Union.  A  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mann)  declared, 
etter  disunion,  better  a  civil  or  servile  war,  better  any  thing  that  God  in  his  pro- 
fence  shall  send,  than  an  extension  of  the  bounds  of  slavery  ”  Sentiments  like 
;  above  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  promulged  on  this  floor.  In  none  of  them 
l  I  concur.  Within  the  Union  we  have  every  thing  to  expect  for  ourselves  and 
r  children;  the  blessings  of  the  present,  the  glorious  prospects  of  the  future,  the 
Bering  recollections  of  the  past,  are  all  urging  us  to  be  true  to  our  country  and  its 
titutions.  Without  the  Union,  we  cannot  expect  any  thing  but  dissension  at  home, 
d  not  only  want  of  respect  abroad,  but  merited  reproach  and  condemnation.  I 
i  utterly  disgusted  with  this  continual  cry  of  disunion,  disunion,  come  from  what- 
?r  quarter  it  may.  It  grates  upon  ray  ears  like  the  shrill  and  piercing  cry  of  the 
d  ol  night,  in  a  most  secluded  and  desolate  spot  in  the  wilderness,  at  the  midnight 
ir;  it  creates  in  my  mind  feelings  of  revulsion,  which  I  cannot  and  will  not  at- 
ipt  to  describe.  The  very  thought  is  repulsive  to  every  true  American  heart. 

VIr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  age  of  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
our  day  the  propulsion  of  vessels  by  steam,  and  the  application  of  that  mighty 
ver  to  the  great  iron  horse  on  the  railway,  has  almost  been  brought  to  perfection, 
e  magnetic  telegraph,  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modern  times,  connecting, 
lost  in  the  twinkling  ol  an  eye,  the  remotest  points  of  the  country,  and  nullifying 
e  and  space,  claims  for  its  author  one  of  our  own  citizens,  recently  deceased, 
t  the  greatest  discovery,  is  that  made  in  political  economy  by  Southern  gentle- 
h,  who  openly,  and  with  apparent  sincerity,  advance  and  advocate  the  doc- 
le  in  this  place,  that  slavery  is  a  great  moral ,  social ,  political ,  and  religious  blessing . 
f  they  will  entertain  and  express  such  opinions,  they  must  not  expect  them  to 
lain  uncontradicted.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  offensively;  and  I  now  refer  to  the 


institution  of  slavery,  not  because  it  exists  in  the  Southern  States,  but  simply  for  he 
reason  that  its  principles  are  justified,  and  its  extension,  beyond  its  present  bounds, 
is  proposed  by  Southern  gentlemen.  Within  the  States,  it  is  not  a  debateable  ques¬ 
tion;  without'  the  States,  we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  it  as  we  think  of  it,  provided  we 
do  so  in  a  courteous  manner.  Our  fathers  did  not  ascribe  to  this  institution,  .ucl 
hio-h,  such  holy,  attributes  as  are  now  claimed  for  it.  In  this  particular,  at  least, 
our  Southern  friends  are  “wiser  than  their  fathers  were.  . 

It  is  a  wisdom,  however,  that  shows  more  advancement  in  recession  than  m  p  o- 
gression  A  wisdom  that  our  ancestors  derided,  and  that  illy  comports  with  the  en 
fiUtened  public  opinion  of  the  present  day.  The  patriots  of  the  Revolution  wen 
opposed  to  it.  They  considered  it  an  evil;  an  evil  to  be  endured  foi  a  time,  an< 
which  could  not  easily  or  immediately  be  cured.  Look  at  the  embodiment  of  pubb 
sentiment,  as  contained  in  the  resolves  of  the  conventions  preceding  the  Revolu 
tion  Look  at  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  those  times.  Wi 
all  know  the  convictions  of  General  Washington,  and  of  others,  his  illustrious  com 
peers  I  will  not  detain  you  by  quoting  them.  In  the  preamble  to  the  constitutes 
of  Virginia  you  will  find,  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  mothe 
country,  these  allegations:  “by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  U  | 
those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative,  he  has  refused l  u 
permission  to  exclude  by  law.”  This  clause  was  originally  draughted  by  Mr.  Jeffei 
son  Its  existence  is  against  the  policy  and  principles  of  this  Government,  and  a 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Fowler)  has  shown,  its  final  extmctio 
was  looked  to  by  our  ancestors  at  some  future  and  no  very  distant  day.  It  is  of 
posed  to  the  avowed  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the  Const 
tution  of  the  United  States,  the  word  slave  is  expressly  and  intentionally  excluder 
and  although,  for  certain  specified  purposes,  slavery  is  referred  to  in  that  mstiumen 
because  the  local  laws  of  some  of  the  States  recognised  it,  still,  as  Mr.  Madison  sail 
he  “thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  pro) 
erty  n  men,”  it  was”  not  recognised  in  if  Mr.  Gerry  also  said,  “that  the  Conve, 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  States  as  to  slaves,  but  ought  to  t 
careful  not  to  oive  any  sanction  to  it;”  3d  Mad.  papers,  1429  and  1394.  This  go- 
eminent  was  Sot  formed  to  protect,  cherish,  and  extend  slavery.  It  was  create 
“in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranqu 
itv  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  tl 
blesHs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.”  Freedom  was  the  prmc.p 
object  m  the  formation  of  this  government.  Knowing  it  to  be  a  great  evil,  n 
only  from  the  declarations  of  statesmen  of  the  past  and  present  geneiation 

whoy  lived,  and  still  Uve  in  its  midst,  but  a  gre 


who  iivea,  ana  sun  uve  m  ho  — -  -  f 

deceive,  would  it  be  patriotic  and  just  in  us,  the  Representatives  of  a 
nation  to  permit  it  to  be  extended  into  Territory  now  free?  I  desire  to  make 
invidious  comparisons  between  sister  States,  but  ill  stating  what  is  stated  in  t 

tables  below,  I  am  founding  an  argument  upon  the  P°.f  Zuhe  free  States  e 
supak  more  emphatically  than  words.  Why  is  it  then,  sir,  that  the  t  ee  Mates  e 

cel  the  slave  States  in  national  wealth,  prosperity,  and  education.  \  irgmia, ,vn 

a  more  o-enial  climate,  a  naturally  more  fertile  soil,  and  with  water  power  as  g  - 

if  not  greater,  than  that  of  New  York,  is  still  far  behind  her  m  P°Pulat*°n>  f^u 

tion  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  Ohio,  which  is  sepaiated  by 

nleTver  which  bears  its  ’name  from  Kentucky,  is  far  in  advance  of  her  sis 

State,  in  the  same  elements  of  national  greatness,  though  Kentucky  has  the  sal 

natural  advantages  that  Ohio  possesses.  , .  ,  ,  1  _ 

1  have  taken  some  pains  to  compile  these  tables,  and  I  believe  them  to  be  cone 
Let  the  comparisons  speak  for  themselves,  without  remarking  upon  the  details  c 

tained  in  them. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES 


TABLE  1. 


NEW  YORK 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles . 46,000 

Population  in  ’40 . 2,428,921 

Product  in  ’40 . $193,806,433 

Production  to  each  individual  ....  $79  79 

Cost  of  State  Gov’t . $750,000  00 

Members  of  Congress . 34 

Scholars  in  com.  schools . 502,367 

Do.  in  academies . 34,715 

Do.  in  colleges . 1,285 

White  persons  over  20  who  cannot 

read  or  write .  44,452 

1  to  54  of  the  white  population. 


Presidential  vote  in  ’44 . 470,062 

In  ’44  New  York  had  5  times  the  number 
of  voters  that  Va.  had,  and  still  Ya.  had 
nearly  half  the  number  of  Reps,  on  this 
floor. 

New  York  in  ’20  employed  in  agriculture 

247,648 

In  ’40  had . 455,954 

In  ’98,  value  of  land . $100,380,707 

In  ’39  “  “  . 519,058,782 

New  York  has  about  5  less  territory,  and 
at  same  time  her  territory  is  valued  2£ 
as  much  as  Virginia. 

Population  in  1790 .  340,120 

Do.  in  1800 .  5S6,756 

Do.  in  1810 .  959,949 

Do.  in  1820 . 1,372,812 

Do.  in  1830 . 1,918,608 

Do.  in  1840 . 2,428,921 

Slaves  in  ’40 . 4 

Free  colored . 50,027 

1840,  white  population . 2,378,890 


VIRGINIA 

EXCESS. 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles. .  . . 

. 61,352 

15,352  Va. 

Population  in  ’40 . 

. 1,239,797 

1,189,124  N.  Y. 

Products  in  ’40 . 

.  .  $76,769,053 

$117,037,380  “ 

Production  to  each  individual  ....  $61  92 

$18  “ 

Cost  of  State  Gov’t,  ’48. . . . 

. 573,324 

$176,676  “ 

Members  of  Congress . 

. 15 

19  “ 

Scholars  in  com.  schools.  . . 

. 35,331 

467,036  “ 

Do.  in  academies . 

. 11,083 

23,632  “ 

Do.  in  colleges . 

. 1,097 

188  “ 

White  persons  over  20  who  cannot 

read  or  write . 

.  58,783 

14,331  Va. 

1  to  21  of  the  white,  and  of  the  whole 

population  1  to  12. 

Virginia  to  be  equal  to  New  York,  should 

have  had  in  her  common 

schools  in  ’40, 

256,423  instead  of  35,332. 

Presidential  vote  in  ’44. . . . 

. 93,084 

376,978  N.  Y. 

In  ’20,  employed  in  agriculture..  .276,422 

28,774  Va. 

In  ’40  had . 

. 318,771 

137,183  N.Y. 

In  ’98,  value  of  land  . 

. . .  .71,225,127 

29,155,580  “ 

In  ’39,  “  “ 

. . .211,930,538 

307,128,254  “ 

Population  in  1790 . 

.  748,308 

408,188  Va. 

Do.  in  1800 . 

.  880,200 

293,444  “ 

Do.  in  1810 . 

.  974,642 

14,693  “ 

Do.  in  1820 . 

. 1,065,379 

307,433  N.  Y. 

Do.  in  1830 . 

. 1,211,505 

607,105  “ 

Do.  in  1840 . 

. 1,239,797 

1,189,124  “ 

Slaves  in  ’40 . 

. 448,987 

Free  colored . 

. 49,839 

In  ’40,  white  population  . . . 

. 740,971 

1,637,919  “ 

TABLE  2. 


OHIO 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles . 39,964 

Acres . 25,576,960 

Population  in  1840 . 1,519,467 

Products . $63,906,678 

Products  to  each  individual . $42 

Cost  of  State  Gov’t . $213,000 

Members  of  Congress . 21 

Scholars  in  public  schools . 218,609 

Do.  in  academies . 4,310 

Do.  in  colleges . 1,717 

Presidential  vote  in  ’44 . 304,174 

Persons  over  20  who  can  not  read  or 

write . 35,394 

1  to  every  42. 

Ohio  has  nearly  3  times  as  many  voters  as 
Kentucky,  still  Kentucky  has  |  as  many 
representatives. 

1790 — Population  not  enumerated . . 

1800  “  45,365 

1810  “  230,760 

1820  “  581,434 

1830  “  937,903 

1840 — Slaves,  none . . . 


KENTUCKY 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles . 37,680 

Acres . 24,115,200 

Population . 779,828 

Products . $38,624,191 

Products  to  each  individual . $49 

Cost  of  State  Gov’t,  1848 . $250,000 

Members  of  Congress . 10 

Scholars  in  public  schools . 24,641 

Do.  in  academies . 4,906 

Do.  in  colleges . .1,419 

Presidential  vote  in  ’44 . 113,242 

Persons  over  20  who  cannot  read  or 

write .  40,018 

1  to  every  14  whole  population. 

1790 — Population .  73,077 

1800  «  220,955 

1810  “  406,511 

1820  «  564,317 

1830  “  687,917 

1840— Slaves . 182,258 


EXCESS. 

2,284  Ohio. 

739,639  Ohio. 
$25,282,487  “ 
$7  Ken. 

$37,000  Ohio. 
11  “ 
193,968  “ 
596  Ken. 
298  Ohio. 
180,932  “ 

4,624  Ken. 


175,590  Ken. 
175,751  “ 

17,117  Ohio. 
249,986  “ 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES —  Continued. 
TABLE  3. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles. . . 7,250 

Population  in  ’40. . . 737,699 

Products  in  ’40. .............  $75,470,297 

Product  to  each  individual . $102 

Cost  of  government  . . $450,000 

Members  of  Congress. . . 10 

Scholars  in  common  schools . 160,257 

Do.  in  academies. .  . . ...16,746 

Do.  in  colleges . .769 

White  persons  over  20  years  who  cannot 

read  or  write . .4,448 

Has  1  to  165  who  cannot  read  or  write. 

Slave— none. 

Ga.vein  1848,  134,409  votes,  which  is  about 
one  to  every  5|  of  her  inhabitants. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles . .28,000 

Population  in  ’40. . . . 594,398 

Product  in  ’40.  . . $27,173,536 

Product  to  each  individual . $45 

Cost  of  government,  ’48 . $115,000 

Members  of  Congress . 7 

Scholars  in  common  schools  ...... .12,520 

Do.  in  academies . 4,326 

Do.  in  colleges . 168 

White  persons  over  20  years  who  cannot 

read  or  write . 20,615 

Has  1  to  every  12g  whites  who  cannot  read 
or  write. 

Total  number  of  slaves . 327,038 

\t  the  same  ratio  of  her  white  population, 
she  would  have  46,792  voters,  or  about 
i  as  many  as  Massachusetts. 


EXCESS. 

20,750  S.  C. 
143,301  Mass. 
$48,296,761  Mass. 
$57  Mass. 
$335,000  “ 

147,737  “ 
12,420  “ 
601  « 

16,167  S.  C. 


TABLE  4. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Has  territory,  sq.  miles . 6,850 

Population  in  ’40 . 373,306 

Products  in  ’40 . $29,672,426 

To  each  individual . $79 

Cost  of  government . $  117,000 

Members  of  Congress . .5 

Scholars  in  common  schools . 52,583 

Do.  in  academies . 3,027 

Do.  in  colleges . 443 

White  persons  over  20  who  cannot  read  or 
or  write  . . . 6,385 


Has  1  to  55  who  cannot  read  or  write. 


ALABAMA 

Has  territory,  sq.  miles . 50,722 

Population  in  ’40 . 404,980 

Products  in  ’40 . $28,961,325 

Product  to  each  individual . $49 

Cost  of  State  government,  ’48.  . .  $120,000 

Members  of  Congress . 7 

Scholars  in  common  schools . 16,243 

Do.  in  academies . 5,018 

Do.  in  colleges . 152 

White  persons  over  20  who  cannot  read  or 

write . 22,592 

Has  1  to  every  15  who  cannot  read  or  write. 
Alabama  to  equal  N.  Jersey,  should  have 
had  in  her  common  schools  in  ’40,56,973 
instead  of  16,243. 


EXCESS. 

43,872,  nearly 
7  times  as  large. 

31,674  Ala. 
$711,101  N.  J. 
$31  “ 

$3,000  Ala. 

36,340  N.  J. 
1,991  Ala. 

291  “ 

16,207  Ala. 


New  Jersey,  in  1848,  gave  77,735  votes  ;  at  the  same  time  Alabama  gave  61,845,  being  less  than  New 
Jersey  by  15,490,  and  still  Alabama  has  7  Representatives,  and  New  Jersey  only  5,  upon  this  floor. 

In  the  above  I  have  not  embraced  in  detail  statistics  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
as  it  would  have  occupied  too  much  space. 

If  these  facts  are  attributable  to  the  existence  of  slavery— and  many  of  the  states¬ 
men  of  Virginia  have  so  declared  as  regards  their  own  State,  and  it  no  doubt  is 
equally  true  in  respect  to  the  other  States— ought  we  not,  as  wise  and  prudent  legis¬ 
lators,  to  see,  in  forming  new  States  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  will  here¬ 
after  inhabit  them,  that  we  lay  their  foundations  broad  and  deep  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  especially  that  we  preserve  them  from  the  withering  influences  of 
this  institution.  If  we  were  regarded  as  the  pioneer,  the  model,  the  exemplar  in 
all  that  was  truly  great  and  noble — if  we  were  looked  up  to  and  quoted  as  being  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  all  that  could  elevate  and  dignify  human  nature,  how  gratifying  would 
it  be  to  us  as  Americans  !  On  the  contrary,  if  we,  the  great  Repuolic,  the  nation  most 
noted  for  our  devotion  to  liberal  sentiments,  should  be  instrumental  in  extending 
slavery,  what  would  be  the  judgment  of  the  civilized  world  upon  our  conduct?  For, 
after  all,  individuals  are,  and  nations  should  be,  controlled  by  a  sound  and  healthy 
public  opinion;  for  when  either  individuals  or  nations  “cease  to  regard  the  good  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  world,  they  cease  to  deserve  it.”  How  truly  appropriate  would  be  the 
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language  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  our  nation,  as  applied  to  Austria  and  Russia,  if  sla¬ 
very  is  extended  by  its  agency  to  this  newly  acquired  territory! 

“There  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrary  or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  its 
power,  and  the  whirlwind  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  its  power;  but  there  is  something  among 
men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic  power  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake.  That  is  the 
threatened  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.” 

A  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Conrad)  read  an  extract  from  reconnoissances 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  by  Emory,  Abert,  and  Cook,  which  went  to  show 
that  nature  had  settled  the  question  of  slavery,  and  that  the  climate  and  the  soil 
were  both  unfavorable  to  its  introduction.  He  considered  it  an  abstraction.  Then 
certainly  he,  and  those  who  agree  with  him,  can  have  no  objection  to  vote  for  its 
prohibition.  Gentlemen  have  in  such  cases  voted  for  a  bill  containing  the  ordinance 
of  1787.  On  the  passage  of  the  Oregon  bill,  the  names  of  several  Southern  gentle¬ 
men,  including  the  speaker  of  this  House,  are  recorded  in  favor  of  the  measure. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  consider  it  an  abstraction,  and  several  Southern 
gentlemen  coincide  with  me  in  opinion.  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia,  said: 

“  But  for  fear  of  robbery  under  the  forms  of  law,  there  would  be  at  least  fifty  thousand  slaves  in 
California  by  the  1st  of  December.  It  is  the  best  field  for  such  labor  now  in  America,  and  it  would 
be  invaluable  to  us  as  a  means  of  thinning  the  black  population.  When  people  say  that  the  climate 
and  productions  are  unsuited  to  slave  labor,  they  are  endeavoring  to  deceive,  or  are  deceived  them¬ 
selves.” 

Mr.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  said: 

“  I  may  remark  further,  that,  but  for  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  our  Southern  slaveholders  would 
have  carried  their  negroes  into  the  mines  of  California,  in  such  numbers,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  majority  there  would  have  made  it  a  slaveholding  State.  We  have  been  deprived  of  all  chance 
of  this  by  the  Northern  movements,  and  by  the  action  of  this  House,  which  has  by  Northern  votes, 
repeatedly,  from  time  to  time,  passed  the  Wilmot  proviso,  so  as  in  effect  to  exclude  our  institutions 
without  the  actual  passage  of  a  law  for  that  purpose.” 

Mr.  Maso.y,  a  Senator  from  Virginia,  on  the  ‘25th  of  April  last,  declared  in  his 
place  that — 

“  He  denied  that  slavery  was  excluded  by  the  laws  of  nature  from  the  Territories.  He  contended 
'  that,  if  the  agitation  had  not  continued  in  Congress,  thousands  of  Southern  men  would  have  gone 
i  there  with  their  slaves.  He  showed  that  in  the  California  convention  free  negroes  were  excluded  be¬ 
cause  it  was  shown  that,  if  blacks  were  allowed  to  live  there,  slavery  would  come  there;  that  mas¬ 
ters,  in  consideration  of  the  immense  value  of  the  labor  of  their  slaves,  would  enter  into  contracts  to 
liberate  their  slaves  after  one  or  two  years;  that  the  labor  of  a  slave,  which  in  the  Atlantic  States 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  would  be  worth  in  California  five  or  six  thousand 
dollars.” 

According  to  these  statements,  slave  labor  would  not  only  be  profitable,  but  the 
value  of  the  slaves  would  be  very  much  enhanced.  It  is  not  limited  to  climate  or 
place,  as  all  history  and  experience  show.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
re-enact  a  law  of  God.  I  must  differ  with  those  who  make  this  assertion.  It  is  a 
guide  that  never  fails,  a  polar  star  that  is  always  visible,  an  unerring  director  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  every  emergency.  Why  should  we  not  re-enact  it?  We 
embody  portions  of  the  moral  code  in  our  penal  statutes,  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
murder,  theft,  and  perjury;  and  I  think  that  the  ordinance  of  ’87  should  be  con¬ 
tained  in  any  territorial  bill  that  is  passed.  Is  it  not  right  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  revolutionary  fathers?  They  devoted  the  Northwestern  Territory  to  freedom 
before  this  Constitution  was  adopted.  That  was  ceded  by  New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  to  the  Federal  Government;  and  shall  we  not  pro¬ 
tect  territory  now  free?  The  shades  of  those  departed  patriots,  would  rise  up  and 
condemn  us,  if  we  were  recreant  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  But  it  is  said  that, 
if  the  ordinance  was  passed,  it  would  affect  Southern  honor.  Their  honor ,  in  this 
particular,  is  riddled  as  much  as  a  target,  that  has  been  all  over  perforated  with 
balls.  It  is  too  late  to  make  that  objection  now,  when  acts  have  so  often  been  passed 
containing  the  ordinance.  It  was  passed  in  ’87.  It  is  recognised  judicially;  and  in 
each  case  where  a  territorial  government  has  been  formed,  and  the  ordinance 
was  included,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  legislature.  So  that  honor ,  here,  is  no  more 
than  “a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  But,  sir,  have  Northern  men  no 
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honor?  Is  there  no  principle  involved  in  their  opposition  to  the  “peculiar  institution?” 
We  have  been  taught  by  illustrious  Southern  statesmen  that  it  is  blighting  in  its  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  soil,  and  that  its  influence,  both  upon  the  master  and  the  slave,  are 
anything  but  beneficial.  Yielding  to  the  force  of  these  instructions,  the  Northern 
States  abolished  slavery,  because  they  deemed  it  a  great  moral  and  political  evil. 
Holding,  as  we  do  religiously,  to  these  opinions,  how  can  we,  how  dare  we,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle  and  the  infliction  of  dishonor  upon  the  national  es¬ 
cutcheon,  consent  to  or  suffer  its  extension?  On  the  part  of  the  free  States,  both 
honor  and  principle  are  involved — national  honor  and  a  great  national  principle;  on 
the  part  of  the  slave  States,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  except  as  they  compose 
an  integral  part  of  the  nation. 

It  is  even  said,  sir,  that  this  measure  is  urged  to  taunt  and  insult  the  South.  I 
tell  gentlemen,  we  have  no  such  intention.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts. 
If  I  should  entertain  a  friend  with  all  the  cordiality  and  hospitality  that  I  could  ex¬ 
tend  to  him,  and  he  should  report  that  I  had  insulted  him,  it  would  not  more  sur¬ 
prise  me  than  I  am  at  being  told  that  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  ot  178 1  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  South.  It  is  called  an  odious  measure,  and  those  who  advocate 
it  are  termed  fanatics  and  abolitionists.  Why,  sir,  it  has  an  honorable  parentage, 
and  most  revered  and  glorious  associations.  When  it  is  reviled,  traduced,  and 
slandered,  those  who  make  the  charges  forget  who  were  its  authors,  and  only  utter 
sentiments  derogatory  to  themselves  as  Americans  and  to  their  institutions. 

Sir,  the  Missouri  compromise,  which  is  so  often  quoted  bv  Southern  gentlemen, 
proves  the  doctrine  and  position  for  which  we  contend.  It  is  a  re-enactment  of  the 
odious,  the  despised,  the  revolutionary  ordinance.  The  proposition  itself,  upon  its 
mere  statement,  is  an  assent  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure,  and  of  the 
entire  and  undoubted  authority  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery. 
It  requires,  then,  no  argument,  no  reference  to  legislative  precedents  or  judicial 
decisions,  to  establish  the  right  and  power  of  Congress  to  control  this  question.  It 
says,  there  shall  not  be  slavery  north  of  a  certain  line;  and  there  may,  or  may  not, 
be  south  of  it,  as  the  people  below  that  line  shall  determine. 

If  any  question  ever  was  settled  by  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  precedent, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  is  established  on  the  surest  and  safest  foundations.  I  will 
not  go  into  an  argument  to  establish  that  point,  as  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  abty 
done;  but  will  content  myself  with  quoting  what  the  great  statesman  of  Kentucky 
said  upon  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  slavery  without  the  States: 

“  Bat  I  must  say,  that  when  a  point  is  settled  by  all  the  elementary  authorities,  and  by  the  uniform 
interpretation  and  action  of  every  department  of  the  Government — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial— 
and  when  that  point  has  been  settled  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  never  was  seriously  disturbed 
until  recently,  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  regard  any  thing  as  fixed  and  settled  under  the  administration 
of  this  Constitution  of  ours,  it  is  the  question  which  has  been  thus  invariably  and  uniformly  settled. 
Or  are  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing,  nothing  upon  earth,  is  settled  under  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  the  principle  that  every  thing  is  unsettled?” 

The  immediate  question  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  admission 
of  California  as  a  State.  The  Constitution  of  the  Cnited  States  settles  the  question 
of  right.  Congress  may  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Colcock,)  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  says  that  there  have 
been  usurpations  and  irregularities  preliminary  to  the  formation  of^  the  constitution 
of  California,  which  will  prevent  him  from  giving  it  his  support.  These  objections, 
as  well  as  all  others  that  have  been  made,  address  themselves  to  the  discretion  ol 
Congress  and  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  The  right  to  admit  new  States  is 
undoubted;  it  cannot  be  questioned.  Besides  the  authority  ot  the  Constitution,  we 
have  precedent  upon  precedent  to  establish  it.  Eight  States  have  been  admitted 
without  the  previous  authorization  of  Congress:  Vermont  in  1791,  Kentucky^in 
1792,  Tennessee  in  1796,  Maine  in  1820,  Arkansas  in  1836,  Michigan  in  1837, 
Florida  in  1845,  and  Iowa  in  1846.  The  cases  of  Tennessee  and  Michigan  were 
well  explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Hall.)  He  showed  that 
there  were  great  irregularities  in  those  instances,  and  still  they  were  admitted  as 
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States.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society,  Professor  Cross 
read  a  paper  on  “the  admission  of  Tennessee  into  the  Union,”  in  which  he  cor¬ 
rected,  on  the  authority  of  Roulstone’s  Statutes,  and  other  evidences,  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  wffien  he  said  that  California  should  be  re¬ 
manded  back  to  her  territorial  condition,  “  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  Tennessee.” 
He  showed  that  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  was  begun 
and  held  at  Knoxville  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  March,  i?96,  and  that  it  adjourned 
on  the  20th  of  April  of  the  same  year.  The  act  for  the  admission  of  Tennessee 
passed  Congress  on  the  1st  June,  1798;  so  that  the  Assembly  commenced  its  ses¬ 
sions  full  two  months,  and  closed  more  than  a  month,  before  Congress  invested 
her  with  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Is  not  California  more  entitled  to  admission 
than  Texas  was?  Texas  was  an  independent,  a  foreign  State;  not  so  with  Califor¬ 
nia;  she  has  been  placed  in  this  position  by  our  refusal  to  create  a  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Can  any  of  the  evils  wffiich  have  resulted  from  the  annexation  of  Texas 
be  likely  to  result  from  the  admission  of  California?  All  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
wffiich  were  foretold  by  us,  as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  have  come  to  pass.  Prophecy  is  now  history.  Such  results  will  not  flow 
from  the  admission  of  California.  None  such  are  predicted;  none  can  be. 

A  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cltngman,)  remarked  “  that  the  idea 
that  the  conquered  people  should  be  permitted  to  give  laws  to  the  conquerors,  is  so 
preposterously  absurd  that  he  would  not  argue  it.”  I  deny  the  position.  It  is  not 
so.  It  is  the  conquerors  who  ask  for  admission.  Our  own  countrymen,  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  been  reared  amongst  us,  and  are  acquainted  with  our  institu¬ 
tions,  ask  to  be  united  w7ith  us,  and  to  make  one  more  State  in  our  present  glorious 
galaxy.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Out  of  15,000  votes  polled,  12,061  w7ere  cast  for  the 
constitution,  not  a  single  one  of  which,  it  is  believed,  was  a  foreign  vote.  Of  the 
votes  so  cast  for  the  constitution,  10,700  were  Americans,  and  1,300  Californians. 
Three  classes  of  persons  were  permitted  to  vote.  1st,  American  citizens;  2d,  those 
Mexicans  who  had  elected  to  become  American  citizens  under  the  treaty;  and  3d, 
Mexican  citizens  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  country  because  they  favored 
the  American  cause.  These  are  the  outlaws,  this  is  the  population,  these  are  the 
foreigners,  that  have  been  so  much  abused  in  these  Halls  as  incapable  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  and  who  were  not  worthy  of  an  admission  into  this  Union.  Of  the  dele¬ 
gates  chosen  to  the  convention  who  framed  their  constitution,  13  were  from  the 
slaveholding  States,  12  wrere  Californians  proper,  and  21  were  Northern  men. 
These  facts  are  collected  from  good  authority.  The  same  authority  says,  that  two- 
fifths  of  those  who  voted  for  the  constitution  were  from  the  slave  States;  that  public 
opinion  was  not  forestalled,  but  that  the  constitution  is  “  the  honest  expression  of  a 
public  opinion,  founded  in  reason,  reflection,  and  deliberate  judgment. ” 

What  then  becomes  of  all  the  charges  that  have  been  made  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  A  man  whose  whole  life  and  character  justify  me  in  saying, 
that  he  is  as  honest  and  patriotic  as  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  brave  and  determin¬ 
ed — a  man  of  strong,  native  intellect,  of  integrity  of  purpose,  and  purity  of  life  and 
conduct;  as  pure  a  patriot  as,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ever  adorned  the  annals  of  this 
or  of  any  other  nation.  His  character,  like  that  of  the  good  knight  Chevalier  Bayard, 
is  “  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.” 

The  presumptions  are  against  the  charges,  that  General  Taylor  interfered  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  California.  He  is  a  slaveholding  President;  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  Cabinet  are  from  the  slaveholding  States;  the  agent  he  sent  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  slaveholder,  and  the  Representatives  from  California,  who  now  ask  ad¬ 
mission,  are  politically  opposed  to  him.  When  such  grave  charges  are  made,  they 
should  rest  upon  something  more  than  belief  or  conjecture;  until  they  do,  what 
has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  convince  ever)'-  unprejudiced  mind  that  there  is  no^ 
truth  in  them,  and  they  must  recoil  wTith  peculiar  force  upon  those  who  make  them,  i 

What  is  then  the  objection,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  admission  of  California,  sepa-j 
rate,  distinct,  and  independent  of  every  other  measure  ?  It  is  because  she  comes] 
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with  the  mark  of  freedom  on  her  brow,  and  with  the  wreath  of  freedom  around  her 
temples.  It  is  slavery  that  opposes  her  admission.  In  the  19th  century,  in  this 
Republic,  which  claims  to  be  the  freest  of  the  free,  which  was  established  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberal  institutions  to  us  and  to  ours,  slavery  intervenes  and  claims 
her  share  of  the  territory,  and  in  full  view  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  despite 
even  of  some  good  examples  in  heathen  lands,  insists  that  she  must  have  it,  or  dis¬ 
union  must  inevitably  follow.  Slavery  overrides  every  other  question,  prevents 
and  delays,  I  may  say  almost  entirely  blocks  up,  the  ordinary  legislation  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  cause  of  our  having  done  virtually  nothing  for  the  past  six 
months.  On  its  account  the  postage  bill,  the  internal  improvement  bill,  the  tariff 
bill,  and  other  bills  that  demand  the  speedy  action  of  Congress,  languish  and  remain 
unreported.  It,  as  my  colleague  (Mr.  Bennett)  has  justly  remarked,  is  the  only 
interest  that  is  united,  and  that  exerts  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Government. 
Three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders,  or  less,  are  striving  to  dictate  to  the  millions 
of  freemen  scattered  through  out  the  nation  It  is  even  threatened  that  California 
shall  not  be  admitted  alone,  but  that  territorial  governments  must  be  formed,  em¬ 
braced  in  the  same  bill,  and  passed  at  the  same  time.  Hear  what  the  Father  of  his 
Country  again  tells  us:  “  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combina¬ 
tions  and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design,  to 
direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberations  and  action  of  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities,  are  destructive  to  this  fundamental  principle  and  of  fatal  tendancy. 
They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinay  force;  to  put, 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small, 
but  artful,  enterprising  minority  of  the  community;  and  according  to  the  alternate 
triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  administration,  the  mirror  of  the  ill 
concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent 
and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  counsels  and  modified  by  mutual  in* 
terests.” 

Here,  sir,  we  are  met  with  the  charge,  that  this  is  an  aggression  of  the  North,  and 
it  must  be  checked.  The  North  has  aggressed,  not  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  certainly  for  fifteen  years  past  and  more.  Every  loss  of  a  slave,  and  every 
circumstance  connected  with  his  escape,  is  repeated  and  reiterated,  enlarged,  mag 
nified,  and  charged  upon  the  whole  North.  All  these  charges,  and  all  this  tumult, 
noise,  and  disturbance,  are  a  ruse  de guerre,  calculated  for  effect,  and  intended  to  se¬ 
cure  an  object.  A  military  commander,  when  he  has  an  important  point  to  carry, 
very  often  makes  a  feint,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  by  marching  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  his  men  to  a  certain  spot,  with  a  view  of  distracting  his  opponent’s  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  So  it  is  with  Southern  gentlemen  at  this  time. 
They  are  like  the  “ignis  fatuus,”  “which  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind.” 
They  intend,  in  this  way,  to  wring  from  us  some  portion  of  the  acquired  territory. 
We  are  all  fanatics,  abolitionists,  ultraists,  enemies  of  the  South,  because  wve  wish 
to  admit  California  as  she  is,  and  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories.  In  this 
manner,  by  “carrying  the  war  into  Africa,”  as  they  are  good  tacticians,  and  all  well 
skilled  in  political  manoeuvring,  they  expect  to  gain  their  object;  and  “having  man¬ 
aged  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  nation”  heretofore,  as  a  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Meade)  said,  on  account  of  their  superior  abilities  and  information;  they  can 
and  will  outmanage  us  again,  in  this  instance,  and  so  add  another  to  the  many  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  North.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  they  will  be  as  successful  in  this 
contest,  as  they  have  been  heretofore. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  aggressions  of  the  North,  and  see  whether  there 
is  ground  for  the  indictments,  that  are  continually  brought  against  it.  I  admit  that 
slaves  escape,  and  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  reclaiming  them.  This  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  be  the  case,  from  the  nature  of  the  property.  Slave  and  free  territory  be¬ 
ing  contiguous,  slaves  must  and  will  escape,  and  be  enticed  away.  I  den}^  that  there 
is  any  combined,  systematic  plan  at  the  North,  by  which  it  is  understood  that  the 
Constitution  shall  be  trampled  under  foot  and  disregarded,  in  this  or  any  other  par- 
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ticular.  We  wish  to  adhere  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution.  This  is 
the  only  real  ground  of  complaint  the  slaveholding  States  have  against  the  non-slave¬ 
holding  States.  The  latter  have  also  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  former,  by 
reason  of  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  free  persons  of  color. 

Let  us  now  look,  sir,  at  another  aggression  of  the  North.  How  is  it  with  the 
slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  The  North  has  had  the  majority  in  the 
national  councils  for  a  number  of  years;  has  it  been  disturbed?  When  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Gott)  introduced  his  resolution,  looking  to  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves 
in  this  District,  he  was  denounced  as  an  agitator  and  a  disorganize^  although  he 
said  nothing  more,  nor  indeed  as  much,  as  John  Randolph,  (a  favored  son  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,)  and  other  Southern  gentlemen  had  done,  on  the  same  subject. 

Gentlemen  of  the  South,  you  despise  it  in  your  consciences  as  much  as  we  do. 
You  will  not  associate  or  be  connected  with,  an  individual  who  is  avowedly  and 
professedly  a  dealer  in  human  flesh.  You  loathe  him,  you  detest  him,  as  sincerely 
and  as  heartily  as  we  do.  It  is  a  stench  in  your  nostrils,  as  much  as  it  is  in  ours; 
and  one  of  your  own  Senators  said  the  other  day,  unless  it  was  abolished,  it  would 
make  the  holding  of  slaves  as  disreputable  as  the  slave  trade  itself.  But  here  it  is 
in  our  midst,  and  exists  by  our  sufferance,  though  other  nations,  even  in  Asia,  are 
abolishing  it.  Is  this  an  aggression?  / 

Let  us  look  at  another  aggression  of  the  North.  At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  free  States,  or  those  which  are  now  called  so,  had  17,815  square  miles  more 
of  territory  than  the  slave  States.  Since  that  time  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
have  been  acquired,  and  States  created  out  of  them.  Free  territory  has  also  been 
dedicated  to  slavery.  Six  beautiful  counties,  by  the  law  of  1836,  were  added  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  called  the  Platte  country;  100  miles  of  it,  on  a  straight  line,  was  abolished  and 
a  new  line  substituted,  nearly  300  miles  long  on  its  two  sides,  cutting  deep  into  free 
soil  and  converting  it  into  slave  territory.  And  now  how  stand  the  figures  ? 


Slave  States 
Non-slave  States 

Excess  in  favor  of  slave  States 

Or, 

Slave  States 
Non-slave  States 


759,417  square  miles. 
454,340  “ 


305,077  square  miles. 


486,026,880  acres. 
290,777,600  “ 


Excess  in  favor  of  slave  States 


195,249,280  acres. 


Slave  foreign  territory,  including  Texas,  witk  proper  bounds  -  -  373,786 

Non-slaveholding  “  Iowa  -  -  -  -  -  50,914 

Excess  of  slave  territory  -------  322,872  square  miles. 


In  the  slave  States,  estimating  7,000,000  inhabitants,  there  are  9  to  every  square 
mile.  In  the  non-slaveholding  States,  estimating  13,000,000  inhabitants,  there  are 
28  to  every  square  mile.  And  now,  when  a  free  State,  the  second  free  State,  from 
territory  acquired  from  a  foreign  power,  applies  for  admission  to  the  Union,  we  are 
met  with  the  cry  of  aggression.  Has  the  North  acted  in  this  spirit,  when  the  South 
has  dedicated  territory,  purchased  by  the  common  treasure,  to  their  own  peculiar 
institution  ?  Has  the  admission  of  any  State  been  resisted  as  California  has  been  ? 

Look  also  at  the  offices  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  and  see  how  they  have 
been  dispensed.  1  speak  in  no  sectional  spirit,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  at  all  cap¬ 
tious  on  this  point ;  but  I  refer  to  it  on  account  of  the  charges  that  are  continually 
hurled  upon  the  North,  and,  as  I  believe,  without  foundation. 

I  ask  leave  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  Charleston  Courier  of  30th  October,  1844: 

“Our  past  experience  has  shown  that  the  weight  of  the  South  has  been  heavily  felt  in  the  political 
balance,  and  has  almost  always  monopolized  high  federal  office. 

“  The  Southern  or  slaveholding  States  have  jf  ven  six  out  of  ten  Presidents  to  the  Union ;  the  North¬ 
ern  or  non-slaveholding  States  have  given  but  four,  and  out  of  these  four  the  two  last  were  chosen 
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by  a  large  majority  of  Southern  votes,  and  the  last  was  a  native  Virginian,  fiiially  devoted  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  land  of  his  birth;  and  even  the  two  first  enlisted  a  strong  Southern  support. 

“A^ain,  of  the  six  Southern  Presidents,  five  were  re-elected  to  their  high  offices,  and  each  occupied 
it  for  eight  years,  and  only  one  will  have  occupied  it  but  four  years,  giving  in  all  to  the  slaveholding 
interest  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Presidency  for  forty-four  years  out  of  fifty-six;  while  of  the 
four  non-slaveholding  Presidents  three  occupied  the  Presidency  but  four  years  each,  and  one  only  a 
little  month,  giving  in  all  to  the  non-slaveholding  interest  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Presidency 
for  only  twelve  years  out  of  fifty-six. 

“So  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Union  :  the  South  has  had  three,  and  the  North  but  two,  out  of 

the  five  incumbents  of  that  august  judicial  seat.  , 

“At  this  moment,  (October  30,  1844,)  the  Southern  or  slaveholding  interest  enjoys  a  monopoly  of 
hUh  federal  office,  executive,  judicial,  legislative,  military,  and  naval.  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  is 
President;  and  his  Cabinet  consists  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  South  Carolinian,  Secretary  of  State; 
George  M.  Bibb,  a  Kentuckian,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  Y.  Mason,  a  Virginian,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  •  Charles  A.  Wickeliffe,  a  Kentuckian,  Postmaster  General ;  John  Nelson,  a  Marylander, 
Attorney  General;  and  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  single  exception  on  the  list,  Secretary 
of  War-  Ro^er  B.  Taney,  a  Marylander,  is  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Willie  P.  Mangum, 
a  North  Carolinian,  is  President  of  the  Senate;  and  John  W.  Jones,  a  Virginian,  is  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Southern  men  stand  at  the  head  of  the  most  important  committees  of 
both  branches  of  Congress;  Winfield  Scott,  a  Virginian,  is  major  general  of  our  army;  and  James 
Barron  a  Virginian,  senior  officer  of  our  navy;  and.  to  crown  all,  Henry  Clay,  a  Kentuckian,  is  the 
Whig,  and  James  K.  Polk,  a  Tennessean,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  next  Presidency — securing 

to  us  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  .  . 

“If  this  be  not  the  lion’s  share  of  political  power,  words  have  lost  their  meaning;  if  this  be  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  South,  she  must  be  insatiable  indeed.” 

What  was  true  then,  is  true  now,  with  some  variations.  The  slave  States  have 
held  the  Presidency,  including  the  present  term,  for  fifty-two  years;  the  free  States 
qq]v  twelve.  01  the  gentlemen  who  have  filled  the  Depaitment  of  State,  fourteen 
have  been  from  the  slave  States,  and  five  only  from  the  free  States.  The  South 
has  had  thirteen  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  North  or  free  States  twelve. 
Of  the  Speakers  of  this  House,  twelve  have  been  from  the  slave  States,  and  eight 
from  the  free  States;  and  so  with  many  other  offices  that  I  could  mention.  The 
slave  States,  with  less  than  one  half  the  population  of  the  free  States,  have  now, 
and  always  have  had,  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  South 
is  never  satisfied;  but,  like  the  horse  leech,  she  cries  “give,  give.”  Not  content 
with  suffering  slavery  to  remain  where  it  is,  she  wishes  to  appropriate  more  free 
territory  to  her  own'  use,  to  force  it  where  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is  said  that  our 
opnosition  to  its  extension  is. evidence  that  we  wish  to  abolish  it  within  the  States. 
I  deny  the  statement,  and  demand  the  proof.  I  should  suppose  that  its  area  was 
sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  its  warmest  advocates.  In  conclusion,  IVIr.  Chair 
man,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  ask,  can  any  act  be  found  upon  our 
national  statute  book,  in  which  an  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  South  upon 
Southern  rights  or  Southern  interests?  If  such  an  one  exists,  I  am  ignorant  of  it. 

What  is  meant  by  the  equilibrium, ,  that  has  become  so  notorious?  It  means  that 
the  slave  power  of  the  nation  should  have  the  political  control  of  the  nation,  not 
only  now,  but  in  all  time  to  come.  Nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The  contest  of 
the  South  is  for  political  ascendancy.  To  maintain  and  secure  that  ascendancy  in  the 
national  councils,  it  was  intended  that  the  most  of  this  newly  acquired  territory 
should  be  devoted  to  slavery.  The  “  poisoned  chalice”  that  was  meant  for  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  States  to  drink,  is  now  commended  to  the  lips  of  the  South.  No,  I 
will  not  entertain  the  opinion.  For  them,  it  cannot  be  called  a  poisoned  cup.  It  is 
the  cup  of  freedom;  and  I  hope  that  by  freemen,  it  will  not  be  considered  a  bitter 
draught.  I  trust  that  the  territory  now  free  will  continue  so  forever.  It  shall  not 

become  otherwise  by  my  vote.  .  .  ,  , 

Sir,  “westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  flight” — California  extends  her  hands 

to  us,  and  asks  us  to  receive  her  as  one  in  our  midst,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Ought  we  not  to  grant  her  request?  Immediately  to  admit  her  into  our 
family,  and  to  bid  her  welcome.  She  is  within  hailing  distance  of  the  eastern  con¬ 
tinent,  and  she  asks  of  us,  that  we  will  join  with  her  in  extending  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  over  against  her,  and  the  nations  of  that  continent,  the  blessings  we  now  en¬ 
joy.  We  are  indebted  to  the  old  world  for  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  religion  we 


now  possess.  We  may  now,  in  some  small  degree,  repay  that  indebtedness  by  dis¬ 
seminating  among  those  islands,  and  the  governments  on  the  main  land,  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  pure  unadulterated  American  liberty.  These  principles  may  yet  pervade  the 
world,  if  we  remain  true  to  ourselves  and  to  our  republican  form  of  government.  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon  being,  in  part,  the  medium  of  communication  between  us  and  the 
inhabitants  over  against  them,  may  reflect  upon  them  the  sentiments  which  we  now 
entertain,  and  cause  the  Russian  empire,  through  all  its  dependencies  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  adjacent  to  it,  to  become  what  we  now  are,  confederated  republican  States. 
Let  us  be  true  to  our  own  destiny,  and  to  the  blessings  that  Providence  has  in  store 
for  us. 

As  the  vestal  virgins,  with  so  much  care,  anxiety,  and  vigilance,  watched  over  the 
sacred  fire  which  burned  on  the  altar  of  Vesta ,  by  day  and  by  night,  let  us,  who 
have  bequeathed  to  us  the  precious  legacy  of  the  holy  fire  of  American  liberty,  be 
instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  preserving  it.  Let  us  always  keep  the 
flame  alive  and  burning;  and  may  the  individual  who  would  extinguish  it,  or  suffer 
it  to  die  out  for  want  of  nourishment,  be  punished,  not  as  the  offending  virgins  were 
by  scourging,  but  by  the  scourge  of  public  opinion,  heaped  upon  him  during  his  life 
and  upon  his  memory  in  all  future  time. 
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